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off, and it is by the former I should recommend our communication 
with China being kept up. 

The accompanying map has been hastily prepared to forward with 
this letter to enable you to trace my route and the situation of places 
mentioned by me. I have adopted the Shan names of places, as 
pronounced by them, with the exception of those which from frequent 
usage have become well known. 


{We must solicit indulgence if the proper names in this paper are incorrectly 
given: it was impossible to distinguish the 2 from the v in the MS.—Eb.] 


11.—Abstract Journal of an expedition from Moulmien to Ava through 

the Kareen country, between December 1836 and June 1837. By D. 

Ricuarpson, Esg. Surgeon to the Commissioner of the Tenasserim 

Provinces. 

{Communicated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal.] 

On the 13th of December 1836, in company with Lieut. McLxop, 
I left Maulmain and proceeding up the Gyne river reached Pike-tsaung 
the last village in our territories, on the 16th, here we waited four 
days for the elephants. On the 21st we continued our march, on the 
25th crossed the boundary river separating the British possessions 
from those of Siam, and on the 26th we parted company, Lieutenant 
McLeop continuing his route along the now well-frequented road to 
Zimmay, and myself striking off more to the westward, by a path 
rarely travelled except by the scanty Kareen population of the sur- 
rounding hills, repeatedly crossing the Moy Gnow so rapid and deep 
at this season that almost every time we crossed some of the people 
were carried down the stream. On the Ist of January I reached 
Mein loon gyee (the old Yeun saline), having passed only one village. 
Here [ halted to endeavour to obtain rice to carry us through the 
nearly uninhabited country between this and the Thalween. On the fol- 
lowing day we were joined by eleven Shans, inhabitants of the town of 
Whopung and its vicinity, who had been on a trading journey to Maul- 
main ; they increased our party to ninety, all of whom were traders 
except about twenty-five followers of mine, and carried goods to the 
amount of between eight and ten thousand rupees. Their means of 
transport were four elephants, a few bullocks, and the remainder on 
men’s shoulders. They were in great measure dependent on me for 
their supply of provisions and where the distance between the villages 
was great I had to assist them in their carriage also. I had some 
discussion with the Myo-woon about allowing the Monay traders, 
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Burman subjects, to pass through the point of territory ‘under his 
jurisdiction ; he at length agreed to it, but proposed to levy a duty 
of 10 per cent. against which I remonstrated as exorbitant, consider- 
ing the nature of the road. A reference on that point to Zimmay will 
however be necessary. On the 6th January left Mein loon gyee with 
only five days’ provisions, about one-fourth of what I wished to pro- 
cure. We travelled along the road used in the monsoon (the Mein loon 
gyee river being too deep to ford), and reached the Thalween in lat. 18° 
16’ 14” N. on the 16th without seeing a single village. In the after- 
noon, the Thoogyee of Ban-ong the Ka-reen-nee village on the western 
bank, crossed over to my tent and told me that he had the orders of 
Pha Pho (the chief of the Kareens) to detain me here as it was his 
intention to come this far to meet me. After some remonstrance I was 
obliged to comply. Our rice had been short for some days and we had 
now the greatest difficulty in procuring one meal a day of a mixture 
of cholam and rice, and even that, though the people were out all the 
morning, was often not brought in till the evening. On the 26th 
even this failed us and we were obliged to push on with the consent 
of the Thoo-gyee who declared himself unable to assist us. Travelling 
by the same road as on my last mission, we reached Pua Puo’s village 
on the 28th, having passed three or four small villages. We found 
that Pua Puo had been gone a day or two on his way to meet us on 
the Thalween, but as he had gone by a road lying to the northward 
of the one we had come by, we missed him, and, what was of more 
materia} consequence at the time, our provisions which he had 
taken with him. The people at the village were however very atten- 
tive, and his voungest son went with two of our elephants on the fol- 
lowing morning to a Toung-thoo village half a day off, for rice. 

On the evening of the first of February Paa Puno returned, and on 
the 3rd I waited on him with your letter and presents. He received me 
kindly and after several friendly visits and some discussion, I succeed- 
ed in obtaining an answer to the letter, promising every facility and 
protection to our traders, bringing a pass from Maulmain, passing 
through his country to the Cambodia Shan states ; he also agreed to the 
Shan traders passing through to Maulmain ; he promised to levy no 
duties, but said that the traders must make a small present on asking 
leave to proceed. He assured me my visiting the other chiefs was quite 
unnecessary, as he was the paramount authority, and any arrangements 
made with him must bind the others; as I did not know what towns 
I might have to visit in advance, and my presents not being very 
numerous, though quite valuable enough for the people I had to deal 
with, I did not visit them. 
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On the 6th February I took my leave, having hired a guide to whom 
the chief gave his orders touching his good conduct, and directing that 
we should be supplied with rice. From hence the route is perfectly 
unknown, no European having ever travelled it. The first two days 
and a half our march lay through a hilly or rather mountainous jungly 
country nearly destitute of inhabitants, the road bad and difficult fer 
bullocks, water sufficient though we had no streams of any note 
to cross. The next two days the hills continue but covered with 
a. considerable depth of soil with few large trees and little underwood, 
the population pretty numerous, and nearly the whole of the hills 
brought under cultivation, which is performed with considerable care 
and neatness. During the next three days which brought us to Ka-doo- 
gyee, the first Burman village, we were obliged to make a detour to 
the eastward, the proper road being said to be blocked up by fallen 
trees, and consequently impassible for the elephants which are never 
used here. This threw us out of the line of the inhabited part of the 
country, and we saw only one small village of deserters from Mok-mat 
and no cultivation. The red Kareen country is considerably more 
extensive than I had been led to believe from the information obtained 
on my last mission, and the population more dense, if density may be 
applied to any hill people. The part of the country crossed by me 
was said by no means to be the most populous part of it, which indeed 
might have been inferred, as it lay along the borders of the desert 
waste they have made, separating them from the Burmans, against 
whom they entertain the most rancorous enmity. It will be long 
before there is any considerable demand for European manufactures ; 
they are in the first and rudest stage of an agricultural population ; 
their habitations are miserable and destitute of every thing that con- 
duces to the comfort of human beings, to which they are scarcely 
allowed by the Burmans to belong: nearly all their present limited 
wants are supplied within themselves, Their only traffic is in stick-lac 
which is produced in great quantities, and slaves, whom they capture 
from the Shan villages subject to the Burmans lying along their 
frontier. From three to four hundred are annually bartered with the 
Siamese Shans for black cattle, buffaloes, salt and betel-nut. ‘This 
horrible traffic has within the last few years been somewhat diminished 
by the asylum afforded to the fugitive slaves of the Shans, in our 
possessions here. 

The only articles of exchange they are at present known to possess 
available as returns to this market, are tin and stick-lac, both in abun- 
dance, but the former is too heavy and the latter too bulky to be avail- 
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able to any great extent with our present means of transport. Tin is 
to be bought there for 50 rupees per 100 viss, and will fetch in the 
market here about 80 rupees, there is at present however but little 
demand for it. Stick-lac may be bought at 200 rupees the 100 bas- 
kets, weighing on an average 22 viss or 70 odd pounds, and sells here 
from 880 to 1100 rupees. 

On the 13th of February we reached Kudoo a stockaded village of 
about 80 or 100 houses, half of which may be within the stockade. It 
is called a military station though there are no regular troops here, 
indeed the Kareens till within the last two years were constantly in the 
habit of carrying off the people from the very gates of the stockade, 
which now pay them a sort of black mail, as their own government 
cannot protect them; here we halted one day to rest the elephants. 
The people exposed some of their goods for sale but had few or no 
purchasers. 

On the 15th we left Kudoo and passed the small village of val 
of 15 or 20 houses of catechu boilers quite as poor as the Kareens, 
and Ban-hat of 120 houses of rather more respectable appearance. 

On the 18th February we reached Mok-mai. Both the above vil- 
lages are under Kayennee influence, and the last from which the head 
men came out to meet me forms the limit of the journeys of the Chi- 
nese caravans in this direction. Mok-mai is a stockaded town of 
perhaps 300 or 350 houses, the residence of one of the Tso-boas of 
Camboza (a general term for the Shan states in this quarter). I halted 
about a mile from the town, and sent the guide furnished me at the 
last village, to notify my arrival, and request to know where I should 
pitch my tents. He returned and told me I might either come into 
the town or encamp near a Poon-gyee house outside. As there was 
a feast in the town, I preferred the latter as more out of the way of 
the noisy curiosity of the people. I could not however have fared 
much worse any where, for all the inhabitants of the place poured out 
to look at me. When I reached the halting-place, such a crowd had 
collected that it was scarcely possible to unload the elephants; and 
before this was done they had become so riotous and insulting that I 
was obliged to send in to the Tso-boa for protection. He sent one of 
his Atween-woons and some peons who after some trouble and a good 
deal of rataning which the Atween-woon applied himself, we were en- 
abled to pitch the tent. 

A Than-dau-tseen came out in the evening to ask me for a list of the 
presents, to inquire the object of my visit, and to request me to re- 
main here a day to give them time to report to the head Burman 
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authority of Monay. I satisfied them in the two first points, and 

agreeing to halt proposed calling on the Tso-boa in the morning. I 

was prevented doing so by the crowds of noisy people round my tent; 

l had however a good deal of conversation with some municipal offi- 

cers who visited me; they were all Burmans, understood the nature of 
my mission, and expressed a readiness, as far as they could, to forward 
the objects of it. I learned from them that the authority of the Tso- 

boa is a dead letter, the whole real power being in the hands of officers 

appointed by the court of Ava. The Bo-hmoo-meng-tha Meng-myat- 

boo (general prince Mene-myat-Boo) a half brother of the king’s, son 

of a Shan princess, was at that time, and had been ever since the war, 

governor of the whole of the Shan countries comprehended under the 

general name of Camboza tyne; he generally resided in Ava, but his 

deputy the Tseet-kay-dau-gyee had his head quarters at Monay with 

some officers and a small military force. All business is transacted 

by them at the Tat youm or military court-house. Much surprize 

was expressed that I had brought letters to the Tso-boa and not to the 

military chiefs. I begged them to believe our sincere wish to esta- 

blish friendly relations with the government in whomever vested, 

and assured them that had you been aware of the existence ofa higher 
_ authority than that of the Tso-boa’s, resident in the country, your 

letter would have been addressed of course to that authority. I desir- 
ed them to inform the T’so-boa of the reason of my having failed to 

visit him to-day, and to request he would give orders or send some one 
to prevent the people crowding round the tent in the unreasonable 
way they had done, and to say I should put off my departure and 
wait on him on the following day. An Away-vuik came out in the 

morning to say the T'so-boa would be glad to see me, and I accompa- 

nied him into the town. The Tso-boa is a young man of about six 
and twenty, son of the last Tso-boa who was killed in the dreadful 
slaughter of the Shans at the stockades above Prome, during the late. 
war. 

I explained to him the nature of my mission, regretted that you were 
not aware on my leaving Maulmain, that my route lay through his city, 
expressed my certainty that you would be equally sorry that you had 
not had an opportunity of writing to him. I repeated my assurance 
of our anxiety to be on friendly terms with the Shan chiefs, and pro- 
mised every protection and facility of trading to his people if they 
visited Maulmain. I requested him to encourage their doing so and 
begged in return that he would afford the same protection and facili- 
ties to our people visiting his country, to which he merely assented 
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saying “tis well.” I had then some conversation with the two Tseet- 
kays (Burman officers sent from Ava) regarding the British posses- 
sions, power and resources, of every thing regarding which they are 
in utter ignorance. The Tso-bva himself scarcely opened his lips ;— 
my visit lasted about an hour. The traders exposed their things for sale 
during the two days we halted here; there was a strong desire to buy 
on the part of the people, and they sold as much as from the size of 
the place they had reason to expect. Silver is very scarce and that in 
circulation is half copper. On the 20th we started for Monay and 
reached Ban-lome a small village of 12 or 14 houses in the evening. This 
is the first village we have seen since leaving their country, the inha- 
bitants of which consider themselves as tolerably safe from the for- 
rays of the Kareens, which they all compare to the swoop of a hawk. 
At Mok-mai, though the town may contain 2000 or 2500 people, they 
dare not go half a mile from the stockade for firewood, and were asto- 
nished at the temerity of our mohauts in going singly into the jungle 
after the elephants. On the following day we reached Monay. 

The first days’ march from Kudoo is rugged, mountainous and diffi- 
cult with no water (except one small stream) till the end of the march, 
when we cross the May-neum about three feet anda half deep. The two 
following days to Ban-hat is a good deal along the bed of a small stream ; 
the road rugged but no hills to cross; water abundant. The next day 
to Mok-mai, which lies quite out of the direct line of march by this 
route to Monay, is over the same range of hills crossed the day of 
leaving Kudoo, but lower. Leaving the May-ting deep nearly four feet 
at Ban-hat, and encamping again on the May-neum. At Mok-mai there 
is a good deal of cattle, and cultivation round Ban-hat and Mok-mai, 
the rest of the country rocky mountains covered with jungle. The 
last two days the road was better, in many places practicable for carts, 
water plentiful and a great deal of cultivation near Monay. 7 

The Tso-boa of Mok-mai furnished me with a guide who had au- 
thority to order the Thoo-gyee of Ban-lome to relieve him and furnish 
one who should accompany us to the confines of the Mok-mai territory 
where people would probably be sent from Monay to meet us. The 
Ban-lome Thoo-gyee was not to be found in the morning, and we 
proceeded without him. On reaching Monay we were obliged to in- 
quire our way to the place that had been recommended as encamping 
ground by our guide from Mok-mai; no one was inclined to give any 
information, and it was not till after many inquiries we met one man 
civil enough to point it out tous. We had scarcely halted when we 
were surrounded by some hundreds of people, and the same scene of 
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shouting, indignity and insult was repeated as at Mok-mai. I got the 
small tent pitched and endeavoured by shutting the windows to escape, 
but in vain ; thev held them up and shouted more furiously. I sent the 
Shan interpreter with some of the most respectable traders to the Tso- 
boa to report my arrival, the purport of my visit, to complain of my 
reception, and to request protection from the insults of the mob. They 
were stopped by the Tseet-kay whose house they had to pass; he 
questioned them in most overbearing manner as to who they were, 
where they came from, and what brought them here; they endeavour- 
ed to satisfy him on all these points and explain the reason the letters 
were not addressed to him ; they asked permission to see the Tso-boa, 
and requested protection from the mob. He immediately sent out 
one or two Toung-hmoos and some peons, with ratans which they 
seemed practised in using, to keep the rabble off the tent. He told 
my people I should not see the Tso-boa till he was perfectly satisfied 
with the objects of my visit, said we had no right to come this road, 
that “ Burney” was in Ava, and if we wished to come we should have 
gone to Ava for permission. After a good deal more in the same 
strain he concluded by saying—‘“ Well he shall see the T'so-boa to-mor- 
tow.” In the evening MENG-Nay-mMyY0-YADZA-NARATA the chief 
secretary came out to my tent to inquire further the object of my visit, 
and was much more friendly than I expected from the Tseet-kay- 
dau’s reception of my people. I gave him all the information he wished ; 
he had been a sort of adjutant-general to Mana-nay-myo the general 
of the Shan troops employed about Prome during the late war. After 
a long conversation we parted very great friends, and he continued to 
be most friendly and attentive during the whole of my stay. On the 
following morning he sent for the Shan interpreter and several mes- 
sages passed regarding my reception by the chiefs. It was proposed I 
should first go to the youm where the lesser officers would be assembled; 
that I should there take off my shoes and wait till a report was made 
to the Tseet-kay, when he would send and call me to his house. I 
objected to the whole arrangement and told them that in Ava I never 
took off my shoes but in the palace, the houses of the princes or at 
the Hloot-dau where I sat on an equality with the Woon-gyees and 
Atween-woons. I acquainted him that as my letter was to the Tso- 
boa I should wish to deliver it in person to him ; but the Tseet-kay 
being the higher authority I wished first to see and be guided by him, 
as you had commissioned me to open a friendly intercourse with this 
country whoever was at the head of the government. MENG-NAN-MYO 
returned a message to say he would propose, if I wished it, that I 
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should see the whole of the military officers and the Tso-boa at once at 
the youm. The fact of my having been in Ava at once prevented their 
saying any thing more about the shoes ; to this proposition I immedi- 
ately acceded as it got over the difficulty of having the letter to the in- 
ferior authority, but on sending the Shan interpreter in the evening 
with my acquiescence, MENG-Nay-Myo was from home. Next day no- 
thing was done. The Tseet-kay said he would consult with the other 
chiefs and let me know. The following day I sent to learn their determi- 
nation and was told I should see the Tso-boa and all the military chiefs 
that day atthe youm. I consequently took the letter and presents with 
me. I was not requested to remove my shoes but was obliged to sit 
with my own coolies, servants, and the people of the town, outside the 
Coon-tseen (a plank about a foot and a half high which separates the 
centre from the outer part of the house) within which the Tseet-kay- 
dau-gyee, second Tseet-kay, two Nakans and two Bodhayeas were 
seated. My friend Mene-nay-myo seated himself by me and the Tseet- 
kay-dau-gyee was seated close to me, separated only by the “ Coon- 
tseen.”” I now begged personally to explain the reason of your having 
written to the T'so-boa direct,and hoped the mistake would not be allow- 
ed to have any weight against our good intentions and wish to strength- 
en the friendship which had so long existed between the two countries, 
which was the sole intent of my mission, by opening the nearest route 
between the British possessions on the coast and this place, &c. &c. I 
concluded by expressing my wish to deliver the letter in the presence 
of the assembled officers to its address. The Tseet-kay then took it 
from me, told me the Tso-boa was not present (I had mistaken the 
second Tseet-kay for him), and commenced his conversation in a most 
overbearing strain which he kept up during the whole time it 
lasted ; told me I had no right to come here without an order from the 
king, through Burney at Ava, said he was the Bo-hmoo-meng-tha’s 
substitute who represented the king here ; he incredulously asked if you 
did not know the nature of the government here,said I knew nothing and 
much to the same effect. I told him the treaties of Yan-da-boo and Ava 
stipulated for the free passage of traders into all parts of the kingdom: 
it was with a view to facilitate trade, equally advantageous to both 
countries or more in their favour, that I had come so toilsome a march, 
and little expected such a reception. I complained of his having deceiv- 
ed me by the promise of seeing the Tso-boa ; he told me the treaty did 
not say a word about my coming to Monay and that he had never 
said I should see the Tso-boa. I requested that as he had receiv- 
ed the Tso-boa’s letter, he would give me the permission therein re- 
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quested to proceed to Ava to acquaint Col. Burney, for the informa- 
tion of the court of Ava, with the result of my endeavours to open the 
gold and silver road through the Karian country. He replied “ Oh 
yes, oh yes, go, go.” The whole tenor of his conversation had been 
most discourteous, and I said I thought the sooner I went the better, 
and wished to start in two or three days. The first Na-kan then ad- 
dressed me with much civility and asked if I did not wish to see the 
Tso-boa; Í said most certainly, that had been the original purport of 
my visit, but that it depended: on the “ Tseet-kay-dau gvee” to whom 
the king had confided the supreme authority here. This seemed to 
please him, he said “ Ah that is a proper answer.” The Na-kan again 
said, ‘‘ Why vou are only just come amongst us and are already talking 
of leaving us; you must stay with us a little while, it will be necessary 
to get permission from Ava “‘ for you to proceed.” I said such was my 
wish, and that it was with the intent that I should express your wish 
also to be on the most friendly terms, but as yet I had no reason to 
believe I was a welcome visitor, and wished to be allowed to proceed 
without waiting a reference to Ava which could only sanction my pro- 
ceeding, as I dreaded being caught in the rains on account of the 
people with me having no shelter. The Tseet-kay said sneeringly, ‘‘ he 
calls himself ‘tsia-woon’ (a doctor) and is afraid of dving,” of which 
speech I took no notice. 

The Na-kan said I had taken them by surprise, that they had 
intended me to live in a brick building on the other side of the town. 
The Tseet-kay interposed and said I might live where I pleased. 
I asked his advice regarding the best course for traders to take; he 
said traders had come here before my visit and would continue to do 
so, that no one prevented them from trading, they might either sell 
the things where they were, or go to the bazar with them. I repeat- 
ed my request that if they were satisfied with my intentions, I might 
see the T'so-boa, and after some conference amongst themselves, it was 
agreed I should see him at the youm on Monday (the next day but 
one). 1 requested the Tseet-kay to take charge of the presents which 
he refused to do, saying they were not for him; told me to take them 
away and bring them on Monday. I objected to this as dragging 
them about the town would be disrespectful to you, and told him that 
they had been brought at his request, which he denied, though the 
bearer of his message to that effect was at my elbow; he however at 
last took a list of them and gave them in charge to a ‘‘ Tyke-tsoe,”’ 
and, took my leave. Inthe evening Msne-nay-Myo who has through- 
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two of the Tseet-kay’s sons, probably to see how I was satisfied with 
my reception. I told him that I had conversed with Burmans of all 
ranks from the king downwards, and had never been addressed as I had 
to-day ; that it was evidently more to their advantage than ours that 
trade, which was the greatest source of prosperity to all countries, 
should be opened between us, that it was a bad return for your friend- 
ly intentions, and that if the tenor of the conversation on Monday was 
the same as it had been to-day, however sorry I might be, I saw no 
alternative but to return by the route I had come and report my recep- 
tion to you, when the king would be made acquainted withit. He said 
this was true, but that he had spoken to the Tseet-kay (with whom 
he is connected by marriage and had great influence) and assured me 
I should not again have reason to complain, and begged me to say no 
more about it: when his visit had lasted about an hour, he took his 
leave. On Monday I sent the Shan mterpreter to the Tseet-kay to re- 
monstrate against being seated outside the ‘‘ Coon-tseen,”’ and to request 
him to send and to let me know when they were ready to receive me 
atthe youm. He was for the first time exceedingly civil, requested 
him to tell me they were here amongst a people of a different nation 
from themselves, that the customs were different from those of Ava, 
that the Tso-boa would also be seated outside. and that he would send 
and let me know when they were ready at the youm, which he did at 
half-past nine, and I proceeded there accompanied by the Mrene-nay- 
myo as before. All the military chiefs were assembled and in half 
an hour, which was employed in friendly conversation, the Tso-boa 
with four gold chuttahs, preceded by a guard, arrived and seated 
himself by me outside the ‘‘ Coon-iseen.” Heis about 68 years of age, 
and of the most mild and gentlemanly manners of any Burman I have 
seen, tall, and fair even for a Shan. I again explained the mistake of 
the letter and your wishes for a friendly intercourse, and for his and 
the ‘“Tseet-kay’s’”’ protection and assistance to our people coming 
here to trade, promising a continuation of the same encouragement to 
his people they had hitherto received at Maulmain, and regretted we 
had seen none of them for the last two years. I said you had heard 
the Toung-ngoo road was unsafe to travel, and had dispatched me to 
open the road through the Ka-reen-nee country, which I had succeed- 
ed in doing, and hoped the intercourse would now be uninterrupted. 
I delivered the letter which the ‘‘ Tseet-kay”’ had returned me, and a 
list of the presents was read, and they were laid before him: he 
replied that it was well, that he was glad to see me, but as he was 
subject to Ava, the letter and presents must be sent there ; and I must 
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wait till permission for me to proceed was obtained from thence, 
which he thought would be the best course for us all as he could not 
take on himself to allow me to go on. I remonstrated with all the 
arguments I could think of against such a delay, but without success. 
The conversation then became general, principally on geography, the 
relative power of different states, and the difference of European and 
Burman customs, on all of which subjects except the last they are 
profoundly ignorant. The whole interview was conducted in the 
most friendly manner, and it was difficult to- believe the Tseet-kay 
to be the same person whom i had met here only two days before. 
On the following day a report was made of my arrival here, the num- 
ber of people and amount of merchandize to the “ Hloot-dau” at Ava. 
The letter and presents were forwarded to the king and an answer 
expected in 20 days. I embraced the opportunity to write to the 
resident a short account of my route so far, and complained of my 
reception. On the lst of March I waited on the Tseet-kay at his own 
house, and used all my endeavours to remove any remaining suspi- 
cions he might entertain as to the motive of my visit, and I have 
every reason to believe I was perfectly successful. He promised 
every facility to our people trading ; said they had better expose some 
of their things at our encampment where they had a large double 
zeyat ; send some of their people about the town with others, and on 
market days, which were held every fifth day at one or other of the 
surrounding villages, they could carry a portion of them out. He 
promised that there should be no duty levied this time, but probably 
in future he should be ordered to stamp the goods and levy 10 per 
cent. as at Rangoon. I reminded him of the difference of land and water 
carriage, the difficulty of the road and great advantage to the purcha- 
ser in point of price, &c. He promised in case it was proposed, to use 
his influence to prevent so heavy a charge. There was a good deal 
of conversation on other subjects and my visit was altogether satis- 
factory, my reception civil, kind and conciliatory. I had once to com- 
plain of one of the Bhodayea’s interfering with the ‘‘ Poe-zas” (shroffs) 
which only required mentioning to be redressed, and from this time 
our intercourse was frequent and most friendly. 

On the following day I had a very civil message from the Tso-boa, 
expressive of his happiness at my visit, and wished to be hospitable,- 
but from my not having brought any letter to the military chiefs he 
could not be so muchso as he wished. He sent me five baskets of rice 
and forty-eight tickals of coarse silver for my expences, which I was 
obliged to accept. He wished me to move into the town, but on look- 
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at the place he intended for me I told him I preferred remaining 
where J was, and he had huts built for my people near my tent. The 
traders were in a large zeyat 50 or 60 yards off. Between this day 
and the 25th I called on all the officers who had met me at the youm, 
-and my reception by all of them was civil and friendly. 

With the exception of the Tseet-kay and Meng-nay-myo, whose 
houses are large and commodious, they are worse lodged than the 
native officers in Maulmain and Tavoy, or indeed than some of the Thoo- 
gyees of our villages. I applied once again through MENG-NAY-MYO 
to the Tseet-kay to see the Tse-boa, if he saw no objection; he gave 
an evasive answer andas my visit was not returned by any of the offi- 
cers except MENG-Nay-mYo, my visits were necessarily confined to 
the Tseet-kay (whom I saw frequently) and him, at his house. I met 
amongst others the Tseet-kay of Kiang Tung, and some Shan officers 
of that town who had been sent by the Tso-boa last year, and endea- 
voured to open a communication with Maulmain ; but after being de- 
tained nine months at Zimmay and treated with neglect by the Chow 
Houa of that place they were refused permission to pass through the 
Zimmay territory. They expressed themselves much delighted at the 
mission of Lieut. McLrop. They were on their way to Ava with the 
gold and silver flowers forming annual tribute, and we ultimately 
entered Ava together. On the 8th March we heard the first report of 
the prince Sanawattin’s rebellion. It was brought from Ava in six days 
by special messenger ; it was stated that his quarrel was entirely with 
the queen’s brother. The Tseet-kay was desired to keep the country 
quiet, as it was likely every thing would be settled in a few days by the 
prince’s capture. The impression of the non-official people I convers- 
ed with was, from the first, that unless the queen’s brother was given 
up to him he would have both the power and inclination to take him 
by force, and the wishes of the people were all in his favour. 

The second Bodhayea sent his brother to request me to make his 
house my own and come and see him frequently, to which I objected 
as he had not returned my first visit, which accords with the Burman 
custom, as well as with ours ; and they are the last people in the world 
to whom concessions of this kind can be made. He communicated my 
message to his brother, who said I was right, and that he would speak 
to the Tseet-kay on the subject, which he did, and we afterwards re- 
peatedly exchanged visits. Some of the town people came almost 
daily to my tent ; amongst others some Chinamen, residents here, whom 
I urged to press their countrymen to push on to Maulmain ; they told 
me that three or four of them had gone this year to see the state of 
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the Maulmain market, and if a favourable report was made we might 
expect to see more of them next year. On the 25th I was sent for 
by the Tseet-kay to the youm where I found all the officers assembled. 
Dispatches had been received from Ava containing amongst other 
things my leave to proceed, orders that I should be treated with atten- 
tion: a suitable guard given for my protection should I wish to go 
on in the present unsettled state of the country, and | believe orders 
also, that I should be allowed to visit the Tso-boa. I received letters 
from Col. Bursy giving an account of the dreadfully disturbed state 
of the country, and stating that if the present king should surround 
Ava, which was more than probable, he should be obliged to remove 
the residency to Rangoon; under these circumstances he left it to my 
own discretion whether I would come on or return by the way I came. 
Next morning I called on the Tseet-kay and intimated my determination 
to proceed, leaving the merchants, whose property would have ensured 
our being plundered, to his care ; he told me the Shan countries through 
which my march lay till within four or five days of Ava, were still quiet, 
but that below the pass I should find every village a nest of robbers, 
and the road very unsafe. He promised to furnish me with a guard 
of 20 or 30 men, and some coolies to assist my own to enable us to 
proceed with greater dispatch, but strongly advised me to return by 
the way I had come. As I had however determined to proceed, he 
begged me to put off my departure for a few days ; that the party with 
the tribute from MENG-LEN-GYEF had crossed the Thalween and were 
daily expected, and on their arrival I could go in company with them 
and the Kiang-tung people, who only waited for them ; our party would 
‘then amount to three or four hundred men, the guard with which ad- 
ded to mine would ensure our safety. In the meantime it was deter- 
mined I should call on the Tso-boa on the following morning, which I 
did in company with Mrene-Nnay-myo. His palace which is within a 
wooden sort of stockade, is of considerable size with a gilt spire of 
five roofs, surmounted by a ‘“ Tee” or umbrella, as in the palace at 
Ava. The audience hall is large and splendidly gilded about the 
throne, on which were placed the ‘‘ Meng-hmeauk-ta-ra-nga-bah” (five 
ensigns of royalty), and on each side a white umbrella. He was seated 
at the edge of the raised floor on which it stands ; his son and son-in- 
law were seated on each side a little in front, and below ; I had a seat 
placed between them. The officers and people about were seated 
behind me on the floor ; my reception was most kind and friendly—he 
expressed his happiness at my visit and his wish to encourage inter- 
course, but was so perfectly dependent on Ava: that he could only act 
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on orders from thence. My audience lasted about an hour_and a half, 
and when I left him he gave in return for the presents I had brought 
him, a pair of grey ponies. 

On the 30th March I called on the Tseet-kay. As nothing had been 
heard of the MENG-LEN-GYEE party 1 urged my immediate departure, 
as in case of being stopped by the robber chiefs on the way to Ava 
and obliged to return by the way we came, we should be thrown into 
the rains; some of the hills between the Thalween and MENG-LEN- 
eyre would be nearly impassable, and the jungles there at that season 
are so unhealthy that on my last mission out of between fifty and sixty 
people, myself and two others only escaped fever either on the road or 
after our return. He begged me not to suppose he wished to throw 
any obstacles in my way, but advised me again to return by the road 
I had come ; as my mind was made up to go on, he wished me to 
wait till the fifth or sixth of next month, when a part of the Shan 
contingent of troops furnished by the Tso-boa are to march on to Ava, 
(the son of the late Yea-woon of Rangoon having come in six days 
from the capital with an order to that effect,) and with that force we 
should be too powerful for auy of the parties on the road. 

On the 2nd of April I received the Tso-boa’s letter, but as there was 
a paragraph stating that in future, traders should not come here with- 
out a pass from Ava, I waited on the Tseet-kay with the treaty of Ava, 
and pointed out that by the first article of that treaty, which an order 
of the king could not do away with, British subjects had a right to 
trade to any part of the empire. He immediately promised that it 
should be altered as it had been written in misconstruction of the 
orders from Ava, to which Col. Burney had agreed, that no officer 
should enter the kingdom in this direction without leave first obtain- 
ed from Ava. He informed me that orders had come to day for the 
Tso-boa to proceed in person with 1,500 men. 

On the 3rd I called on the Tso-boa. There is a decided disinclina- 
tion for the service. He has however determined to leave this on 
the 6th, expressing himself pleased with the arrangement of my 
accompanying him, and promising all the assistance in his power on 
the road. Some of the most adventurous of the traders had deter- 
mined to accompany me ; I however dissuaded them and desired them 
to remain together. On the 5th when I called on the Tseet-kay to 
take leave, I took the chief of the traders with me and recommended 
him to his care, which he promised and we parted good friends. He 
made a speech which he intended for a sort of an apology for his first 
reception of me, and hoped he should see me here again. 
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On the 6th I started for Ava after a detention at Monay of forty-two 
days. We halted the first day at a small nullah sbout two miles from 
Monay, and in the afternoon the Tso-boa came out with his men 
to some zeyats and pagodas about half a mile nearer the town. 
MENG-NAyY-Myo accompanied me to the halting-place, and the Tso-boa’s 
son, the Tso-boa, Tseet-kay and the second Bodhayea visited me in 
the evening. 

On the 7th we made a march of twelve miles to Hay peck: some of the 
troops marched long before day-light: the Tso-boa passed my tent 
about six o’clock, and at seven I followed and reached the ground at 
half-past eleven. A square of low sheds had been erected for the 
troops, huts for the Tso-boa and his immediate followers in the centre, 
and a spot was pointed out to me to the westward of the enclosure for 
pitching the tents; boughs were furnished for the elephants and grass 
for the horses; the troops continued dropping in ten or twelve at a 
‘time till dark, they are said to amount to 1000 men, one-half armed 
with muskets the other with spears. In case of an attack, many 
of the muskets must prove nearly as dangerous to themselves as 
to the enemy. The few who can muster horses are allowed to 
ride, altogether without order and mixed with the infantry. Each 
foot soldier also carries over his shoulder two cowrie baskets, 
and his musket or spear tied to the bearing pole. They march with- 
out order, firing off their muskets occasionally along the whole line of 
the march: all their provisions and ammunition must be carried in 
their cowrie baskets, as except a few coolies of the Tso-boa’s, and one 
or two other chiefs, there are no carriers with the force. I visited 
the Tso-boa in the evening. Jn this way we marched till the 16th 
April, through a hilly undulating country, the long faces of the undula- 
tions sweeping away almost as smooth as the surface of a snow 
wreath, with small abrupt rugged rocky hills and ranges projecting as 
it were through them to a height of from 20 to 150 feet or more ; 
the soil exceedingly poor, almost bare of trees or brushwood, much of 
it brought under cultivation for dry grain, though the population is 
scanty. We passed one or two large towns, and the Pon and Bora- 
that rivers about three anda half feet deep at this season. The Tso- 
boa and a part of the force frequently started long before day-light, 
and the whole was never up till dark. When our encampment lay at 
a distance from any village the force immediately constructed their 
sheds of boughs of trees in the same order as on our first encampment, 
completing the square as they come up. 

On the 16th, after daily hearing reports of the most contradictory 
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and incredible nature, a messenger from his daughter, one of the 
queens, reached the T'so-boa. He stated that the prince of Sarawattie 
had taken Ava without resistance, and put to death three or four of 
those most inimical to him ; put all the ministers of the old government 
in irons, and degraded the queen and turned her out of the palace. 
The Tso-boa is ordered to return to Monay and wait for orders to ap- 
proach the capital, and as all the Tso-boas will probably be called on 
to bring their congratulations and presents to the new government, 
he expects to be at this halting-place again in a month. The whole 
country between this and Ava is in the possession of bands of robbers 
from 100 to 150 in number, and all communication even between one 
village and another is stopped. The Tsoboa’s messengers though 
wearing the prince’s badge, were stripped of every article even to their 
patsos or cloths. I called on the Tso-boa late in the evening, he was 
very anxious that I should return with him to Monay, where the ac- 
quaintance we had formed on the march would give him a plea for 
paying me more attention than he had ventured to do whilst at Monay 
before. As I was now so near the end of a long and toilsome march I 
objected to return ; begged him either to send a party strong enough 
for my protection with me, according to the orders of the late govern- 
ment, or leave me with the Tso-boa of Neaung Eue who is one march 
in advance of us with 500 men, and is to retreat on this place to day, 
and return to Neaung Eue about 15 miles from this to-morrow. As 
the government had been changed he reasonably enough objected to 
sending a party, but agreed I should remain with the Neaung Eue Tso- 
boa, to whom he would introduce me; either till I received an answer 
to a letter I had just delivered him for Col. Burney, or till he should 
repass this way for Ava, when he woald send to Neaung Eue, and we 
could again proceed together. About midnight an officer came to 
the tent and told me he had been desired by the Neaung Eue Tso-boa 
to wait on me to know at what time I would start, as he was appointed 
to shew me the way to Neaung Eue to-morrow, and that the Tso-boa 
had desired him to say, at the request of his elder brother of Monay, 
he should be happy to shew me every attention. At day-light 
on the 17th the Monay troops commenced their retreat by a road ly- 
ing a little north of the one we had come by, and soon afterwards my 
guide having made his appearance, I started for Neaung Hue, where I 
arrived the same night. 

I called on all the influential people; viz. the Tso-boa, his two 
brothers and his son. The brothers returned my visit and sent me 
several civil messages. They and the Tso-boa also were civil when- 
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ever I called, but on the whole there was little cordiality in my re- 
ception ; perhaps the uncertainty regarding the views of the new go- 
vernment were enough to account for this, and we had no communica- 
tion with the capital for upwards of three weeks. The principality of 
Neaung-eue or Neaung Sheway, though reduced within very narrow 
limits, was at no distant period one of the largest of the nine Tso-boa- 
ships ; the extensive territory of Laygea lately elevated to that dignity 
formed a part of it. The present Tso-boa, a dull, heavy, vulgar-looking 
man of about 45 years of age, has been the cause of much distress and 
misery to the people by a feud of two years with his uncle, during 
which there were repeated battles fought in the sequestered corners 
of this valley, and about the banks of a famous and very beautiful lake 
which occupies about 40 square miles of its southern extremity; he 
at last succeeded in defeating him (his uncle) ; but the population of 
the district was much reduced by emigration of many of the inhabi- 
tants to districts a little less harrassed : for they are seldom perfectly 
quiet. He was involved in debt by the bribes he was obliged to make 
at court to procure his investiture; to liquidate which he has ever 
since exercised a system of extortion on the people which has rendered 
him very unpopular. 

On the 13th of May after an anxious detention of a month I receiv- 
ed the expected order from Ava, authorizing me to proceed, anda 
suitable guard to be furnished me, which the resident had obtained 
with difficulty after several days’ discussion with the new government, 
(during which the king first intimated his determination not to abide 
by the treaty of Yan-da-boo or Ava) ; the order had been sent through 
head-quarters at Monay, and as the party from Keintaung with the 
annual tribute was expected to reach Pochkla (which is one long day’s 
march from this) in four or five days after the order would reach me, 
the Tseet-kay sent a message by the people who brought it, advising me 
to join them at that place, when we should form a party of nearly 
200 people, and strong enough to bid defiance to any of the marauding 
parties which still infested the road. On the morning of the 18th, I 
left Neaung-eue, but owing to the unmanageableness of one of the 
elephants and the loss of two of our horses, I did not reach Pochla till 
next night, where we found the Shans had arrived in the morning. The 
following day continued our march for Ava. On the 23rd at the village 
of Yea-guan we met the Shoe-hlan-bo who has been appointed governor 
of the Shan countries under the new government, in the room of Meng- 
myat-boo the king’s brother; as his is the supreme authority now 
throughout the whole country from Nat-tike to Kein-young-gyee, 
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I halted here one day to have an interview with hirn, and endeavoured 

to procure his interest in favor ofa free communication with the 

provinces. My reception was civil, and he professed himself an 

advocate for the freedom of intercourse now commenced. At his 

earnest request I sold him one of the elephants. My visit lasted 

abcut an hour, and at parting he gave me a Patsoe. On the 25th 

we descended the Nat-tike pass, the longest and most laborious pass 

in the Burman dominions, or that is known to exist in any of the 

neighbouring countries. The foot of this pass opens into the valley 

of the Irrawaddie, called the Lap-dau. or royal fields, a dead level 

which reaches, at this end where it is narrowest, to the Tset-kyne hills 

at Ava. A little more to the southward it runs still further west to 

the hills on the frontier between Ava and Monepoor. The descent raised 

the themometer 12 or 14°. From this to the capital had been, and 

still was at the time of our passing, one scene of pillage and robbery ; 

and I had much difficulty in getting the Shans to start before day-light, 

which was now necessary from the heat, though I believe our party 

was numerically strong enough to frighten any of the bands of robbers; 

however in point of fact it was almost defenceless from the order 

or disorder of our march, and the difficulty of getting at any ammu- 

nition beyond what the guard might have in their muskets. We how- 

ever crossed the plain in four days and reached Ava on the 28th of 
May without molestation. The nature of the country from Neaung- 

eue to the top of the Nat-tzke pass is a good deal of the same character 
as from Monay to Neaung-eue. The road may be in some places a 
little better and the population a little more numerous. From the 

bottom of the pass to Ava though the soil is not rich it is well 
watered by several large streams, and being nearly level it is favor- 

able to irrigation, and is as well peopled as any part of the kingdom, 

except the angle between the junction of the Kin-dween and Irrawad- 

die. The road all the way from Monay to Ava, with the exception of 
the pass, is very tolerable and well frequented. On the following day 
I waited on the king with the resident and his assistant. As there 
was no business transacted this day, he was affable and pleasant. He 
bought my remaining elephants at prime cost, and presented each of 
us with a small ruby ring, the first he had become possessed of since: 
his seizing the throne. [remained in Ava till the 17th of June when I 
left with the resident, his assistant, and all the American missionaries 
whom the king had prohibited from continuing their labours. From 
the strength of the monsoon our passage down the river was tedious 
and we did not reach Rangoon till the 6th of July. 


